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doubt. He never returned after more than a day's
absence without bringing her flowers, not orchids
or lilies, but a penny bunch of violets, a sprig of
heather, or maybe some lilies of the valley or forget-
me-nots. Precious indeed, but with all their fragrance
incapable of sustaining through long days and
longer nights one who needed the strong arms of
the lover and protector.

He felt the separation, too, but life for him was
brimming over with the excitement of action. While
he held aloft the flaming torch, the passing of the
months and the fading of the rose may have been
unnoticed. For her, life seemed tinged with a sad-
ness the effect of which none of us escaped. When
she had an hour to spare she would turn to her organ
and with a couple of the children would beguile the
hours with songs, all of them sad, and some depress-
ing beyond words. Nowadays we have our "blues"
but the melancholy of the music is belied by the
inconsequential words of the "crooner." Then,
however, the music was sad, the words were sad.
There was never any question of a double entendre
in the words.

Picture, then, our tiny parlour somewhere about
1893, walls hung with yellowing photographs of grand-
father and grandmother and father and mother, a pair
of red plush pipe-racks over the mantelpiece, a "what-
not" in one corner on which breakable ornaments
might be stood for babies to knock off, scintillating
lustres on each side of the fireplace, a glass case with
unbelievable wax pears and grapes beneath, aspidistras